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Abstract 

This article describes a collection of meta-analysis techniques based on Bayesian statistics for inter- 
preting, adjusting, and combining evidence to estimate parameters and outcomes important to the as- 
sessment of health technologies. The result of an analysis by the Confidence Profile Method is a joint 
posterior probability distribution for the parameters of interest, from which marginal distributions for 
any particular parameter can be calculated. The method can be used to analyze problems involving 
a variety of types of outcomes, a variety of measures of effect, and a variety of experimental designs. 
This article presents the elements necessary for analysis, including prior distributions, likelihood func- 
tions, and specific models for experimental designs that include adjustment for biases. 



An essential step in any technology assessment is the evaluation and synthesis of evi- 
dence to estimate parameters that describe the effect of the technology on important 
outcomes. These parameters can represent health outcomes,' intermediate outcomes,^ 
economic outcomes, features of the population (e.g., prevalence rate of a disease, rela- 
tive risk of a risk factor), or operating characteristics of the technology (e.g., sensi- 
tivity of a diagnostic test). 

Occasionally there is a single experiment,^ perfectly designed and conducted, that 
is directly applicable to the assessment problem. In such a case, it is reasonable to 
use the result of the experiment as a best estimate of the parameter and to use its confi- 
dence intervals to describe a range of uncertainty. More often, however, there are mul- 
tiple studies, with different results, different designs and sizes, subject to a variety of 
biases, conducted in settings that differ slightly from one another and from the setting 
of interest. In addition, the evidence is often indirect, forcing the assessor to build 
models and piece together information on the population, the disease, and the tech- 
nology. Finally, there are almost always gaps in the available evidence. The gaps can 
range from a complete absence of experiments about crucial parameters, to uncer- 
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tainty about the magnitude of a bias that affects the interpretation of an experiment. 
The synthesis of evidence of this type has been called meta-analysis. 

This article describes a collection of meta-analysis techniques based on Bayesian 
methods for interpreting, adjusting, and combining evidence to estimate parameters 
and outcomes important to the assessment of health technologies. The techniques, 
which, taken together, are called the Confidence Profile Method, were introduced by 
David Eddy (8) and extended by Vic Hasselblad, Ross Shachter, Robert Wolpert, and 
Eddy. 

FORMULATION OF THE ASSESSMENT PROBLEM 

Application of the Confidence Profile Method begins with definitions of (a) the health 
problem (e.g., disease, patient population, indications), (b) the technology to be as- 
sessed (e.g., technique, dose, type of provider), (c) the alternative(s) with which it is 
to be compared, (d) the outcome(s) to be estimated, and (e) any features of the setting 
that could modify the effect of the technology on the outcomes. Collectively, these 
define the "circumstances of interest" and the parameters, 6, to be estimated in the 
assessment (the "parameters of interest"). 

USE OF EVIDENCE 

The role of evidence is to help estimate the parameters of interest. When one is using 
experiments for this purpose, two problems must be addressed. First, because of random 
effects and sampling, the results of an experiment will not measure precisely the pa- 
rameter we are trying to estimate. Second, the parameter actually being estin\ated by 
a particular experiment (called the "study parameter") might not match precisely any 
of the parameters of interest. This might occur because some circumstances of the 
study do not match the circumstances of interest (which threatens external validity) 
or because of the way the study was conducted or reported (internal validity). For a 
simple example of the first type, if we are interested in the effect of tamoxifen in a 
community setting, an experiment conducted in a research setting might be estimating 
a different parameter. 

The consequences of these two characteristics of experiments is that the assessor 
must examine the circumstances of each experiment to determine the extent to which 
they match the circumstances of interest. When differences are found, either the study 
must be rejected, or its results must be adjusted to allow for the differences. Methods 
for performing these adjustments are an important feature of the Confidence Profile 
Method. 

BAYES' FORMULA 

Bayesian methods provide an attractive approach to the assessment of health technol- 
ogies because they correspond to the way we think about assessment problems intui- 
tively. At the start of any assessment, we have a prior understanding of the parameters 
of interest (e.g., the probability of a postoperative infection). We then examine each 
piece of evidence to learn the new information it provides about the parameters. On 
the basis of this new information, we revise our estimates of the parameters. We can 
repeat this process for each piece of evidence until, after all the evidence has been 
evaluated, we arrive at our final understanding of the parameters. This understanding 
incorporates our prior knowledge plus all the evidence that has been evaluated. Should 
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more evidence become available at a later time, that "final" understanding can become 
our prior understanding for a new round of analysis. 

Bayesian methods provide a formal framework for accomplishing this series of 
steps. For example, suppose we are interested in a particular parameter (called 6). Our 
knowledge of the parameter of interest at any time will be described by a probability 
distribution. Our knowledge before evaluating the new evidence is described by a "prior 
distribution," which we will denote as 7t(9) (jt, for prior). The results of the experi- 
ments (which we will denote, in general, as X) contain information about 6. In the 
Bayesian approach, this information is captured in a "likelihood function," which 
gives the likelihood that the actual results of the experiment (X) would have occurred, 
for any particular hypothesis about 9. The iikeUhood function will be written as L{X\Q). 
After the evidence has been evaluated, our new knowledge of 0 is described by a 
"posterior" distribution for 0, conditioned on X (after evaluating the evidence, X). 
This posterior distribution is written n(9|A^. 

Bayes' formula can be used to calculate the posterior distribution as the product 
of the likelihood function and the prior distribution, 

n(Q\X) = kUXlQMQ) (1) 

where A: is a normalizing constant: 

k = l/jL(Jf|e)7i(9)d9 . 

Additional pieces of evidence can be incorporated in the assessment by repeated 
applications of Bayes' formula. For example, suppose there is a second independent 
piece of evidence, with results Xz. After the first piece of evidence has been evalu- 
ated, but before evaluation of the second piece of evidence, our knowledge about 9 
is encoded in n(9|A^. This posterior distribution (derived after evaluation of the first 
experiment) can be used as the prior distribution for evaluation of the second piece 
of evidence, because it describes our knowledge before examining that piece of evi- 
dence. The information in the second experiment is captured in the likelihood func- 
tion, LiX2\Q). A revised posterior distribution for 9 based on both pieces of evidence 
(7i(9|A',.^2)) can be derived by a second application of Bayes' formula. 

n((d\X,X2) = *'L(^2|e)Jt(9|A) (2) 

If we substitute for 7t(6|A^ from (1), we obtain 

7i(9|A^,A'2) = k'L(X2\Q)L(X\9)n{'iy (3) 

EXAMPLE 

Suppose the parameter of interest (9) is the probability that women who receive modi- 
fied radical mastectomies for stage II breast cancer can be discharged within 7 days 
postoperatively. Suppose that, before evaluation of any evidence, we profess to have 
no knowledge whatsoever of this probability. In such a case, we would represent our 
prior state of information with a distribution that carries no information about the 
value of the parameter. Such a distribution is the beta distribution with parameters 
a = Vz, p = Vi: (e-o-5 (1 - 9)-o-5)/rt. 
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Probability of Discharge within Seven Days 

Figure 1. Graph of likelihood function for probability of discharge within 7 days, based on 
evidence from experiment. 

Now suppose there is an experiment in which 100 women were treated, and S3 
were observed to be discharged within 7 days. The likelihood function calculates the 
likelihood that, for any particular value of 9, 53 of 100 women actually would be dis- 
charged by 7 days. The Ukelihood function for this type of experiment is based on 
the binomial distribution and is given by 

L(53 of 10016) « e^^l - 6)"' 

The proportional sign is used because Ukelihood functions are determined only up 
to an arbitrary multiplicative constant. This function is illustrated in Figure 1. 

Equation (1) can be used to calculate a posterior distribution for 6 that combines 
the prior knowledge (7[(6)) and the information in the experiment iL(X\Q)). The result is 

7i(e|53 of 100) = it"e"(i - 6)"' e-«5 (i - e)-"' (4) 

where k" is the normalizing constant, r(101)/r(53.5)r(47.5), and T is the standard gamma 
function. This is illustrated in Figure 2. 

Now suppose there is a second, larger experiment in which 212 women were fol- 
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Probability of Discharge within Seven Days 

Figure 2. Graph of posterior probability distribution for probability of discharge within 7 
days, based on evidence from experiment and noninformative prior distribution. 

lowed, and 130 were observed to be discharged by the seventh day. The likelihood func- 
tion for this experiment is again derived from the binomial distribution 

L{130 of 21219) a - (5) 

This is illustrated in Figure 3. 

A second application of Bayes's formula using the distribution for 6 obtained after 
evaluation of the first piece of evidence (4), and the likelihood function for the second 
piece of evidence (5), yields a posterior distribution for G that takes into account both 
pieces of evidence. 

n(e|S3 of 100 and 130 of 220) = 

r'9"(i - e)*^e™ d - 6)*^ - 

where k'" is the normalizing constant. This is illustrated in Figure 4. 

If there were additional pieces of information, they could be incorporated in the 
assessment by repeated applications of the formula. After all of the evidence has been 
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Probability of Discbarge within Seven Days 



Figure 3. Graph of likelihood function for probability of discharge within 7 days, based on 
evidence from second experiment. 



considered, the final posterior distribution can then be used in subsequent steps of 
the technology assessment (e.g., a mathematical model). 

APPLYING BAYESIAN METHODS 

The Confidence Profile Method involves building a model that relates parameters and 
evidence There are three elements: basic parameters, functional parameters, and likeli- 
hood functions. A parameter is basic if it is not defined as a function of any other 
parameter in the model. Basic parameters can be thought of as parameters handed 
to us by Mother Nature. An example is the "true" rate of an outcome in the control 
group of a particular experiment (Go). In a Bayesian analysis, all basic parameters have 
prior distributions. A functional parameter is a parameter that is defined as a function of 
other parameters. For example, the difference (6d) between the outcome rate in the 
control group (6o) and treated group (6i) of a trial is a functional parameter defined 
by 9d = 01 - 00. The relationships between evidence and parameters (either basic or 
functional) are defined by likelihood functions. Together, the parameters and the func- 
tions that relate them form a system of equations, or a model. 

After the assessment problem has been formulated and the parameters have been 
defined, the construction of a model involves several steps. First, assessors must either 
be able to choose a noninformative prior or specify a prior distribution to represent 
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Figure 4. Graph of posterior probability distribution for probability of discfiarge within 7 days, 
based on evidence from both experiments and noninformative prior distribution. 



their knowledge about the basic parameters, prior to evaluation of any evidence. Second, 
for any type of experimental design, there must be a likelihood function that captures 
the information in the experiment about any of the parameters of interest. These likeli- 
hood functions must be able to accommodate different types of outcomes (e.g., dichoto- 
mous, continuous) and different measures of the effect of a technology on outcomes 
(e.g., differences, ratios, odds ratios). Third, for each study the assessor must (a) be 
able to adjust for any biases to internal or external validity, (b) be convinced that there 
are no biases, or (c) omit the experiment from the assessment. 

PRIOR DISTRIBUTIONS 

If a Bayesian analysis for a parameter of interest has been conducted previously, the 
resulting posterior distribution can be used as a prior distribution for the parameter 
for the next application of the model. If no evidence has yet been analyzed, the as- 
sessor has two choices. One is to use subjective judgments. When this is done, great 
care must be taken to ensure that these judgments do not incorporate any of the infor- 
mation that will subsequently be included in the assessment. Obviously, great care 
must also be taken to ensure that the judgments are justified by any preexisting evi- 
dence. Uncritical use of subjective judgments can lead to errors and abuse. 

A safer and more conservative approach is to use a "noninformative prior" that 
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contains no information about the parameter of interest. Use of a noninformative prior 
is equivalent to stating that, before any evidence has been evaluated, the assessor favors 
no possible values of the parameters over others. James O. Berger (2) has described 
several methods for determining noninformative priors. In general, we have used 
Jeffreys' priors where appropriate. For parameters defined on the entire real line, the 
location-invariant noninformative prior is 

Jt(9) = 1, for e€(- 00,00) 

This distribution is "improper" because its integral does not equal 1. For parameters 
deflned on an interval 6G(0,oo), the scale-invariant prior (also improper) is 

71(6) = for ee(0,oo) 

which is also improper. For probabilities defined on the interval (0,1), the method of 
Harold Jeffreys (9) gives a beta distribution, with parameters a = '/2, 3 = Vi. For 
the multinomial model, the analogous prior for the 6 is a Dirichlet, with parameters 
'/2, Vi, . . . ,Vt. 

The need to assign prior distributions for parameters is, for many people, a trouble- 
some feature of Bayesian methods. The fear is that the choice of an inappropriate 
prior distribution might distort the results of the assessment (the posterior distribu- 
tion). Fortunately, the impact of the prior distribution on the results of an assessment 
is inversely proportional to the amount of information available through experimental 
evidence. Furthermore, the impact of the prior distribution rapidly diminishes in the 
presence of relatively small amounts of evidence. For example, in the presence of just 
a single experiment worthy of analysis by classical statistics, the posterior distribution 
is quite insensitive to the choice of any prior that could reasonably be called "nonin- 
formative." However, when there is extremely little empirical evidence, the choice of 
a prior can affect the results. When an assessor suspects the choice of a prior distribu- 
tion might influence the results, a prudent approach is to explore the sensitivity of 
the results to various choices. If the results are sensitive and if the assessor is not confi- 
dent about which prior distribution is appropriate, the consequences of different op- 
tions can be described, or in the extreme and rare case, the assessment can be aborted. 

LIKELIHOOD FUNCTIONS 

Likelihood functions relate parameters to evidence. The Confidence Profile Method 
uses likelihood functions for a variety of types of outcomes, effect measures, and ex- 
perimental designs (see Ikble 1). 

Outcome Measures 

There are four main types of outcomes: dichotomous, categorical, counts, and con- 
tinuous. A dichotomous outcome is an event that either occurs or does not. Examples 
are survival 5 years after a surgery for thyroid cancer (the patient either survives or 
not), return to work within a year after a myocardial infarction (MI) (the patient returns 
to work or not), or the occurrence of a postoperative infection (the patient has a 
postoperative infection or not). Categorical outcomes are events that can take one of 
several values (a finite number). Examples are four stages of a cancer, "mild," 
"moderate," or "severe" pain, and four degrees of disability following a stroke. Counts, 
as the name implies, count the occurrence of repeatable events. Examples are the niunber 
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Table 1 . Likelihood Functions for Various Types of Experimental Designs, Outcomes, and 
Effect Measures 



Outcomes 



Designs 


Dichotomous 


Categorical 


Count 


Continuous 


One-arm 
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Rate 


Mean count 


Mean score 
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NA 


NA 
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NA 


NA 
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NA 


NA 
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Coefficients of 
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linear regres- 


linear regres- 


linear regres- 




sion equation, 


sion equation. 


sion equation, 


sion equation. 




P, 


P/ 


P/ 


P. 



NA: not available. 



of requests a patient makes for extra pain relief following an operation, the number 
of follow-up visits per year for a glaucoma treatment, and the number of telephone 

calls required to get a clinic appointment. Examples of continuous outcomes are changes 
in life expectancy, the cost of a procedure, or duration of hospitalization. 

Effect Measures 

The purpose of a technology assessment is to estimate the effect of a technology on 
important outcomes. This requires a comparison of outcomes that occur with the tech- 
nology versus the outcomes that occur with the specifled alternative. Depending on 
the type of outcome, there can be different measures of the effect of the technology, 
compared with the alternative. 

Dichotomous. Let 0i be the probability of the outcome in the group receiving 
the technology (the "treated" group) and 6o be the probability of the outcome in the 
group receiving the alternative (the "control" group). There are four main measures 
of effect, which we will denote as e: 

• absolute difference in probabilities, e = 8i - 6o; 

• relative risk, e = 6i/6o; 

• odds ratio, e = (61/(1 - ei))/eo/(l - 9o); and 

• percent change, e = 100(61 - 6o)/9o. 
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Categorical. For categorical outcomes, let the probability of the i"* category be 
6i. A measure of the effect of changing the probabilities a patient will be in partic- 
ular categories can be obtained by assigning a value to each category (denoted as ai), 
and calculating a score as 5 = Ea,6,. The measure of effect is the difference in scores 
with and without the technology 

e = Ea„«i, - Eac-Goi 
f I 

where the additional subscripts i and o designate the technology and the control. 

For example, the "values" of cancer stages might be the 5-year survival rates of 
patients diagnosed in that stage. The score will then be the expected 5-year survival. 
Alternatively, the value for stages of a cancer could be the cost of initial treatment 
for each stage, with the score being the expected cost. If assessors are interested in 
how screening will change the probability a patient is diagnosed in stage I or II, they 
can assign values of 1, 1, 0, and 0, to stages I, II, III, and IV, respectively, which will 
cause the score to be the probability of a stage I or II cancer. 

Counts. For counts, the most useful measures of effect are the difference in counts 
with and without the technology (e = ci - co) or the ratio of counts (e = ci/co). 

Continuous. Common measures of the effect of a technology on continuous 

outcomes are the absolute difference in means (e = m.i - no), the ratio of means 
(e = ni/no), or the difference in medians (e = /ni - mo). The "effect size" can also 
be calculated as e = (ni - \io)/a, where a is the standard deviation of the control 
group, or a "combined" standard deviation. 

Experimental Designs 

For the purposes of describing likelihood functions, it is convenient to classify ex- 
perimental designs into seven groups: prospective one-arm, prospective two-arm, 
prospective multi-arm, 2x2 case control, n x 2 case control, and cross-sectional 
studies. A prospective design involves identifying individuals exposed to the technology 
of interest (or an alternative technology), following the individuals over time, and col- 
lecting data on outcomes as they occur. The number of arms is determined by the 
number of groups exposed to different levels or types of the technology. 

Case-control designs involve identifying individuals who have either had the out- 
come of interest ("cases") or not ("noncases"). By definition, such a study involves 
only dichotomous outcomes (cases or noncases). After the cases and noncases have 
been identified, the investigators look back to determine which individuals had been 
exposed to the technology. In a 2 x 2 case-control study, exposure is dichotomous; 
an individual is determined to be either "exposed" or "not exposed." In a 2 x /i case- 
control study, the individuals can be exposed to different levels of intensity of the tech- 
nology (e.g., different doses of a drug, different frequencies of screening, or different 
amounts of tobacco). 

Cross-sectional designs take a snapshot of a population at a particular time to 
determine which individuals are (or were) exposed to the technology, and which have 
had the outcomes of interest. For each individual in the population, the investigator 
records the outcome of interest, exposure to the technology, and additional factors 
relating to the outcomes of interest (e.g., education, smoking history). Patients are 
not followed through time; the study only describes the correlation between various 
factors and outcomes at one particular time. 

Ail these designs can concurrently collect data on other factors that might alter 
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the occurrence of the outcomes, exposure to the technology, or the effect of the tech- 
nology on outcomes (covariates). 

Prospective One-Arm 

In a one-arm study, only a single group of patients is followed. The best example is 
a clinical series, although data bases and surveillance studies can be used for this purpose. 

Dichotomous. The likelihood function for a one-arm prospective study with 
dichotomous outcomes is based on the binomial distribution. Let 6 be the true rate 
of the event of interest, let s (for "success") be the number of occurrences of that event 
over a specified period of time, and let / (for "failure") be the number of nonoccur- 
rences. The likelihood function is 

L(s,/|e) « 9*(1 - 9)/. 

The binomial model assumes the probability of a "success" (6) is the same for each in- 
dividual, and (conditional on 6) the outcome for any particular individual is indepen- 
dent of the actual outcome of any other individual. 

CategoricaL For categorical outcomes, let 6j be the true probability the event 
of interest will occur in category i, and let Si be the number of actual occurrences in 
category /'. The likelihood function LiSi\Qi) is derived from the multinomial model, 
which assumes that the outcomes for each individual depend only on the underlying 
probabilities for each category (6/), and are otherwise independent of the actual out- 
comes of other individuals. 

Lm) « rie?.- 

Counts. For counts, let X be the expected number of counts over a specified period 
of time (the parameter of interest). Let c, be the observed number of counts for the 
unit. (A unit can be an individual, a county, a hospital, or any other entity to which 
the repeatable events can occur.) One possible likelihood function is derived from the 
Poisson model, which assumes independent interarrival times. 

where n is the total number of units. More complicated models involving negative 
binomial distributions are possible. 

Continuous. The likelihood function for a one-arm prospective experiment 
involving continuous outcomes is based on the assumption that the underlying dis- 
tribution for the data is normal or can be transformed into a normal distribution 
(e.g., log-normal), and that the individual observations (x,) are independent. The 
parameters of interest are the mean ((i) and standard deviation (a) of the normal dis- 
tribution. If the original data were transformed to achieve normality (e.g., by taking 
the natural log), a posterior distribution for the parameter of interest in the untrans- 
formed space can be obtained by an appropriate retransformation (e.g., by taking the 
antilogarithm). 

The likelihood function for the data (xi) in terms of the mean and standard devi- 
ation is 
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With the use of appropriate noninformative prior distributions for ^ and a, the mar- 
ginal posterior distribution for \i can be shown to be a student t distribution with 
parameters TiXi/n(=x), - - 1), and n - 1. A marginal posterior distri- 

bution for a can also be derived. 

Derivation of a likelihood function for a posterior distribution for the median 
of a continuously distributed parameter requires nonparametric methods. An approx- 
imate solution can be obtained using an approach outlined by Jeffreys (9). 

Prospective IWo-Arm 

In a prospective two-arm experiment, two groups of individuals are followed, one ex- 
posed to the technology (sometimes called the "treated" group), the other exposed to 
a specified alternative (the "control" group). Examples are randomized controlled trials 
(RCTs), nonrandomized controlled trials (NRCTs), and observational studies. Infor- 
mation from data bases can sometimes be analyzed as a prospective two-arm study. 
The main differences between these designs is their vulnerability to biases to internal 
and external validity. Specific biases and methods of adjustment will be discussed 
separately. 

Dichotomous. In the dichotomous case, the parameters of interest are 9i and 
6o, the true rates of the outcome in the treated and control groups, respectively. The 
results of the study are the number of successes and failures in the two groups 
{s\,fi,so,fo)- The likelihood function is again based on the binomial distribution 

L(so,fo^ufj\Qofix) « eoMl - 9o)>"«e/'(l - 6,)/' (6) 

Likelihood functions for various effect measures (e.g., relative risk, odds ratio, differ- 
ence in rates) can be derived by (a) defining a general effect measure as a function 
of 00 and 9i, e = //(Go.Gi); (b) solving this for 0i in terms of 9o and e, 9i = //-'(9o,s); 
(c) substituting for 9i in (6); (d) specifying a (possibly noninformative) prior distri- 
bution for 9o(5(9o)); and (e) integrating over 0o (1;3). Thus 

L(soJo;siJi\e) « 

Categorical. For categorical outcomes, the parameters of interest are Oyj, where 
j designates absence (j = 0) or presence (j = 1) of the technology, and / designates 
the /■"' category. The results of the experiment are summarized in the number of cases 
observed in each category, for the two groups, sji. The likelihood function is given by 

L{sji\Qji) oc nile* 

J i ' 

If a Dirichlet distribution with parameters a/ is used as a prior distribution, the 
posterior distribution for 9/ is Dirichlet with parameters (a, -I- s/). 

More complicated calculations are required to derive likelihood functions or 
posterior distributions for the scores of the two groups, which in the deterministic 
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case is given by ey = Soy/O/,, j = 0,1. However, the means and variances are easily cal- 
culated. For the group, 

mean = Mj = Ec/,<aj, + S/,)/7} 
var = Zcji(aji + Xji)/TjiTj + 1) - MjiTj + I) 

where Tj = LajiXji. A distribution for the overall effect of the technology, defined as 
the difference in scores (e = ei - eo) is calculated by computing the convolution of 
the distributions for ei and eo. 

Counts. The likelihood function for two-arm prospective studies in which the 
outcomes are counts is similar to the formula for the one-arm case. Specifically, let 

= 0, 1 be the true expected number of counts per unit (e.g., time interval) in the 
control and treated groups, and let cy, be the number of counts for the observation 
(e.g., individual) in the two groups (j = 0, 1). Then the joint likelihood function for 
X is given by 




Likelihood functions and posterior distributions for various effect measures, such as 
the difference in and the ratio of Xs, can be calculated by specifying an effect func- 
tion of the form e = H(ko,Xi), solving for Xi in terms of Xo and e, substituting for 
X\ in (7), specifying a (possibly noninformative) prior distribution for Xo, and in- 
tegrating over Xo. 

Continuous. Likelihood functions for two-arm prospective studies with con- 
tinuous outcomes are natural extensions of the one-arm case. A general formula for 
n-arms will be presented below. 

Prospective Multi-Arm 

Multi-arm prospective studies can be separated into two types. In one, there is no ap- 
parent model relating the effects of the technologies received by each group. For ex- 
ample, a multi-arm controlled trial of various nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory agents 
(NSAIDs) might have three groups, each getting three different NSAIDs, as well as 
a placebo group. The analysis of this type of multi-arm study consists of analyzing 
various pairs of groups, such as comparing NSAID #1 versus the placebo, NSAID #1 
versus NSAID #2, and so forth. The methods already described for two-arm studies 
can be used to perform these assessments. 

The other type of multi-arm study arises when the assessor is willing to postulate 
an underlying model that relates the effects of the technologies in the various groups. 
For example, a multi-arm design might be used to study several different doses of a 
particular NSAID, different frequencies of screening, different amounts of fat in the 
diet, or different amounts of a carcinogen. This type of study is especially powerful 
because, if a model can be specified to relate the outcome to the "intensity" of the 
technology in each arm, the results of each arm will provide information about the 
effects of the other arms, as well as about other intensity levels not specifically in- 
cluded in the study. For example, a four-arm drug study involving a placebo, SO mg, 
100 mg, and 200 mg, carries information about the effectiveness of ISO mg. The likeli- 
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hood functions for this type of multi-arm study depend on the models that relate the 
different intensities of the technology. 

DIehotomous. For multi-arm studies likelihood functions have been derived using 
a multiple logistic regression model. Let the rate of the event for the Z"" arm (eg., dose 
0 be given by 9, = logit(Po + PiJfi), where logit(z) = 1/(1 + e'^), po is the log of the 
odds for the control group (no technology), 3i is the log of the odds ratio for the tech- 
nology with intensity "1" (the reference intensity), and Xi is the dose in the i^^ group. 
The model can be expanded to incorporate additional factors, such as age, sex, race, 
or risk factors. The general form is 9j = logit (2$/X(/) with j indexing the indepen- 
dent variables. The results of the study are summarized by the number of successes 
and failures in each arm {si and fi). 

The likelihood function for the Si and fi conditional on the 6/ is 

Because the model is completely specified by the coefficients it is desirable to de- 
rive posterior distributions for the ^j. One approach is to substitute for the 6,- in terms 
of the P> and derive a likelihood function for the results of the experiment in terms 
of the Another is to exploit the property that, near the values of P; that maximize 
the likelihood function, the likelihood function is approximately normal, with a mean 
given by the maximum likelihood estimates of the P; and a variance that can be cal- 
culated from the second partial derivatives of the likelihood function (5). 

Categorical. Multi-arm studies with categorical outcomes are very complicated 
and, fortunately, extremely rare. We have not derived likelihood functions for this type 
of design. 

Counts. Likelihood functions have been published for multi-arm prospective 
studies involving count outcomes. An example of this type of design is the Ames test, 
in which the investigator counts the number of mutant colonies that occur when bac- 
teria are exposed to various doses of potential carcinogens. A likelihood function has 
been derived based on the Poisson model, with the use of a regression model for 
dose (12). 

Continuous. Multi-arm studies with continuous outcomes can be analyzed using 
a regression model 

yi = EPj'i/ + 4/ 

J 

where yi is the value of the dependent variable (e.g., blood pressure level) for the 
case (e.g., individual), xy are the values of they"' factor (e.g., treatment dose, age, sex, 
smoking history) for the /''' individual, P; are the continuous coefficients for the 
factor (/■ = 1 to k), and 4/ is an error term for the observation. The 4, are assumed 
to have independent normal distributions, all with mean 0, variance o^. 
The likelihood function is most easily written in matrix form, 

L(yip,T) oc T"'2c-T(r - Ap)^(y - x^yi 

where t = l/a^, and Y, X, and P are the vectors of ys, acs, and Ps. 

DeGroot (S) has shown that under a reasonable choice of noninformative priors 
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for T and ^, the posterior distribution for the ^j, conditional on the observed results 
of the study iyi), is a multivariate student t distribution. The location parameter is 

m = (X^X)-'{X^Y) 

This corresponds to the classical least squares estimates of the p. The precision matrix' 
is (n - k)/[{Y - A^m)^(y - A^m)(A^A:)-', and the degrees of freedom of the t dis- 
tribution is n - k. 

From this, a marginal posterior distribution can be obtained for the regression 
coefficient. For the simple regression model, joint and marginal posterior distribu- 
tions can be obtained for the slope and intercept. 

2x2 Case-Control Studies 

The parameter of interest in a 2 x 2 case-control study is the odds ratio, e or Br. 

E, = (e,/(i - e,))/eo/(i - eo) (8) 

where 6i is the proportion of cases exposed to the technology and 8o is the propor- 
tion of noncases exposed. The results of a case-control study are summarized in a 2 x 2 
table as illustrated in Table 2. 

The likelihood function for the x^, conditional on 6i and Bo, is based on the 
binomial distribution. 

L(Xii\m) = ei*"9o^"(i - eo-^-d - eo)^« (9) 

A likelihood function in terms of the odds ratio can be obtained by solving (8) for 
6i in terms of 60 and Sr, substituting in (9), and integrating over 60. 

Matched Case-Control Study 

In a matched case-control study, each case is matched with a specified number of con- 
trols accoFding to specified factors such as age; sex, rac^ and other possible confounding 
variables. The results are summarized as illustrated in Ikble 3: Xij is the number of 
exposed cases for which j of the matched controls were exposed, is the number 
of nonexposed cases for which j of the matched controls were exposed, and n is the 
number of controls matched to each case. The likelihood function for the odds ratio 
(4) is 

UXij\Er) « t[[iSr/(iZr/{iEr + H - I + l)]^»-> [(/I - / + l)/(/e, + /I - 1 + 
I = 1 

2 X n Case-Control Study 

This design allows for different levels of intensity of the technology (e.g., dose of a 
drug, cigarette packs per day). For each case and control, the investigator records the 
levels of intensity of the exposure, as illustrated in Ihble 4: sn is the number of cases 
exposed to intensity level Xi, and sa is the number of noncases exposed to intensity 
level Xi. 

The parameters of interest, <i>i, are the proportions of subjects exposed to tech- 
nology level / (denoted as x/) who are cases. The parameters ^/ are modeled as logistic 
functions with coefficients Po and Pi. That is, 

<t>i = logit(Po + Pix/) 
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Table 2. Results of a 2 x 2 Case-Control Study 



Status of Cases Cases 




Noncases 


Exposed xii 
Not exposed X21 




X12 
X22 


Table 3. Results of a Matched Case-Control Study 


Number of Exposed Controls 


Status of Cases 0 1 


2 


n 


Exposed Xio Xu 
Not exposed X20 


X12 

X22 


Xu 

X2« 


Table 4. Results of a 2 x n Case-Control Study 


Level of Exposure 

to the Technology Case 




Not Case 


Xo Soi 
Xi Sii 
X2 S21 

Xn SrI 




S02 
S12 
S22 

Sn2 



In this formulation, ^1 is the log of the odds ratio of being a case for someone ex- 
posed to the reference intensity level 1 (compared with no exposure to the technology). 
The likelihood function is given by 

L(5|0) oc - «,)^>. 

which can be solved to obtain a likelihood function in terms of Po and Pi. 
Cross-Sectional Studies 

The likelihood functions for this group of designs depend on the type of the outcome 
(dichotomous, categorical, continuous), which determines the appropriate model 
relating the dependent and independent variables. For dichotomous outcomes, the anal- 
ysis is based on the multiple logistic regression model, as described for the multiple- 
arm prospective study with dichotomous outcomes. For categorical outcomes, a se- 
quence of multiple logistic regression models can be used. Cross-sectional designs with 
counts or continuous outcomes can be analyzed using a Unear regression model, as 
described under multi-arm prospective studies. Thus, the analysis of cross-sectional 
studies is analogous to the multi-arm prospective studies, with appropriate modifica- 
tions in the definitions of the dependent and independent variables. 

ADJUSTMENTS FOR BIASES 

Biases threaten virtually every study. This forces the assessor to make a series of judg- 
ments. First, the assessor must decide whether to (a) accept the study at face value, 
implying that the biases are so small that their presence will not materially alter the 
results; (b) reject the study altogether, implying that the biases are so large that the 
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study is totally without value; or (c) adjust the results of the study to take into account 
the potential biases. If the assessor chooses the latter course, there is a second set of 
judgments involving the magnitudes of the biases, and the appropriate models for per- 
forming adjustments. 

The identification of potential biases begins with the formulation of the assess- 
ment problem — the definitions of the health problem, technology, comparisons, out- 
comes, and setting. These factors determine the circumstances of interest, and the 
parameters of interest, 6. Then, for each experiment, the assessor must evaluate the 
same factors. For example, what was the health problem under investigation, what 
was the technology, and so forth? The answers to these questions define, for each study, 
the circumstances of the study, and the study parameter. 

If the circumstances of the study differ from the circumstances of interest in any 
way that might affect outcomes, a decision must be made about acceptance, rejection, 
or adjustment of the study. If the latter is chosen, the assessor must understand that 
the study parameter (call this B*) is different from the parameter of interest (6), and 
(1) or (2) cannot be applied without modification. Specifically, the likelihood func- 
tions derived in such circumstances will apply to the study parameter. To proceed, it 
is necessary to define the relationships between the study parameter and the parameter 
of interest. The functions that define these relationships can then be used to derive 
adjusted likelihood functions, written in terms of the study parameter, or to expand 
the model to include the study parameter as a function of the parameter of interest. 

The Confidence Profile Method includes specific models for the most common 
biases to internal and external validity. 

Biases to Internal Validity 

There are four main types of biases to internal validity: error in measurement of out- 
comes, protocol departures, patient-selection biases, and misreporting of results. 

Error in Measurement of Outcomes. In any experiment, there is a possibility 
that the method or instrument used to measure outcomes might be erroneous. For 
examples, the cause of death listed on death certificates, patient interviews to deter- 
mine alcohol abstinence, urine tests for drugs, blood pressure readings, and IQ tests 
can all be inaccurate. In retrospective studies, this bias appears as an incorrect classifi- 
cation of "cases" versus "not cases." 

To model this bias for experiments involving dichotomous outcomes, for each arm 
let a be the probability that a true success will be incorrectly labeled a failure, and 
let p be the probability that a true failure will be incorrectly labeled a success in that 
arm. For that arm, the relationship between the study parameter (60 and the param- 
eter of interest (9) is 

e* = (1 - o)e + p(i - 8) 

The a and P can be different for different arms. 

A measurement bias involving continuous outcomes is equivalent to calibration 
error. Let a and P be arbitrary real numbers. TWo possible models relating 6' and 6 are 

6' = o + pe 

or 

6' = ae> 
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Protocol Departures. Protocol departures in prospective studies occur either 
when individuals intended to get the technology do not (receiving instead a different 
technology or no technology), or individuals intended not to get the technology, do. 
The latter is called "contamination" of the control group, and the former "dilution" 
of the treated group. In retrospective studies, protocol departure takes the form of 
misspecification of exposure to the technology. For example, when reviewing the records 
of cases or controls, researchers might erroneously indicate that a patient received the 
technology when in fact he or she did not, or vice versa. 

To model this bias, designate a as the probability that a person allocated to the 
treated group (or labeled as "treated") does not in fact receive the treatment, and, as 
before, let 9i and Go be the probability of the event of interest in people who actually 
receive the technology, or do not (controls), respectively. The probability of an event 
in the group offered treatment (including the "dilutants") is 

9'i = (1 - 0)61 + oGo 

To model contamination, let ^ be the probability a person in the control group receives 
the treatment. Then 

eb= pe, + (1 - p)9o 

Notice that both 0i and Go might themselves require adjustment if the people who di- 
lute or contaminate are subject to a selection bias or to a technology bias. 

Patient-Selection Bias. Patient-selection bias occurs in two-arm or multi-arm 
studies when the individuals in the two groups have inherently different probabilities 
of the outcomes of interest, irrespective of their exposure to the technology(s). For 
example, a two-arm study comparing cancer incidence rates in two factories, one of 
which uses a suspected chemical carcinogen, might be biased if the employees of one 
factory smoke more or are older than the employees of the other factory. Either smoking 
or age could affect cancer incidence rates independently of exposure to the carcinogen 
(or could act synergistically with the carcinogen). For another example, patients offered 
an experimental treatment might have more severe disease than those not offered the 
treatment. 

A general model for the relationship between the study parameter (8') and the pa- 
rameter of interest (6) can be defined as 

e- = a + P9' 

where a and 3 are any real numbers. 

More specific models can be developed to help estimate the parameters a and p. 
For example, if the control and treated groups differ with respect to several factors 
(e.g., sex, age, education, tobacco use), a logistic regression model can be developed 
that enables the assessor to estimate an adjustment to the odds ratio, from estimates 
of the odds ratios assessed with each factor (assuming independence between factors). 
(These estimates correspond to the 3s of the logistic regression model.) The latter can 
be estimated empirically or, if appropriate, subjectively. 

Loss to Follow-Up. A frequent problem in longitudinal studies is that patients 
in the treated or control groups can be lost to follow-up. If those lost to follow-up 
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have the same risk of the outcome as patients who were not lost to follow-up, then 
no adjustment is necessary (other than the smaller sample size). On the other hand, 
if the patients lost to follow-up are not believed to have the same risk of the outcome 
as patients who were not lost, an adjustment is necessary. This can be accomplished 
by specifying an odds ratio that describes the risk in those lost to follow-up, compared 
with those not lost to follow-up. If desired, this odds ratio can be estimated with a 
logistic regression model that incorporates the main factors by which the two groups 
differ. 

Biases to External Validity 

In addition to being internally valid (or adjusted for any biases to internal validity), 
each study must be designed to estimate the parameter of interest. If the circumstances 
of a study differ from the circumstances of interest in a way that affects the outcomes 
of interest, the assessor must again decide whether to include the study in the assess- 
ment, and, if so, how to adjust it. The most common threats to external validity are 
differences in the people who receive the technology (called population bias), differ- 
ences in the technology they will receive (called treatment intensity), and differences 
in length of follow-up. 

Population Bias. When applied to external validity, a population bias is similar 
to a selection bias. It occurs when there are systematic differences in the individuals 
involved in the study compared with the individuals of interest, and these differences 
can alter the measured effect of the technology. 

It is important to understand that not all differences between a study population 
and the population of interest will alter the estimated effect of the technology. Whether 
this will occur can depend on which measure of effectiveness is being used. For ex- 
ample, consider an assessment of the effectiveness of screening on breast cancer mor- 
tality in average-risk asymptomatic women. Suppose there is a randomized controlled 
trial involving high-risk asymptomatic women. We might be willing to assume that 
the effectiveness of screening, when measured as the percent reduction in chance of 
breast cancer death, or as the odds ratio, will be unaffected by the underlying proba- 
bility that a woman develops breast cancer. This would be the case, e.g., if, for women 
destined to get breast cancer, screening reduced the probability of death by, say 40%, 
irrespective of the underlying probability a woman would develop cancer (her inci- 
dence rate). On the other hand, if the measure of effect is the absolute difference in 
probability of dying of breast cancer, then screening a population of women with a 
relative risk of, say, 2, would have twice the effect as screening a population of women 
with a relative risk of 1. 

Adjustments for population biases affecting external validity are usually performed 
on the measure of effect. A general model for executing these adjustments is 

8' = a + Pe 

where e' is the effect actually estimated for the study, and s is the effect in the circum- 
stances of interest. 

More specific models can be developed to help estimate the parameters a and P, 
using the logistic regression model as described for selection bias. 

Intensity Bias. An intensity bias occurs when there are differences in the tech- 
nology offered in the study compared with the technology of interest. The dose of 
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a drug, the frequency of screening examinations, the skill of the practitioners (e.g., 
efficacy vs. effectiveness), the type of equipment used, and compliance to medica- 
tions, all might be different in a particular experiment compared with the circumstances 
of interest. 

The approach is to model the outcome in the group that receives the modified 
technology (9i) as a linear combination of the outcome expected in people who re- 
ceive the technology of interest (60 or no technology at all (Go), controlled by an "in- 
tensity factor," X. If the measure of effect is the absolute difference in probability of 
the outcome, then 

Gi = Go + t(Gi - Go) 
If the measure of effect is a relative risk, a suitable model would be 

1 — OitJo 

If the measure of effect is the odds ratio, the following model would apply 
ei = [l + (9,/(I - 9,)W(1 - 80)'-']-' 

These all have the property that x = 1 implies 61, and x = 0 implies 0i = 0o. 
Differences in length of Follow-Up 

Studies frequently follow patients for different lengths of time. If the assessor is willing 
to assume that the effect measure is independent of length of follow-up (over the range 
of follow-up periods reported), no adjustment is necessary. If this is not a good as- 
sumption, the assessor must model the event rate as a function of time after applica- 
tion of the technology. For example, for many problems it is reasonable to assume 
that the probability of an event is independent of the length of follow-up. Let p be 
the number of periods in the circumstances of interest. A, be the arrival rate for repeated 
events in the circumstances of interest, V be the arrival rate for the study. Then \' = pk. 
Other models have been developed (Kaplan Meier, time-to-tumor, etc). 

Uncertainty about Biases 

When one is adjusting for biases, it should be recognized that if the assessor is uncer- 
tain about the magnitude of any bias, any of the parameters in any of these models 
can be described as distributions. This uncertainty will automatically be carried through 
the assessment and reflected in the final distribution for the parameter of interest. 
If there are dependencies between biases across studies, special implementation tech- 
niques are required. 

Combinations of Biases 

Adjustments can also be nested. For example, if there is dilution in an RCT, the pa- 
tients who elected not to get the treatment might not be representative of the treatment 
group as a whole, and they might not have gotten exactly the same intervention as 
the control group. Analysis of this example would involve three nested adjustments: 
dilution, selection bias of those who diluted, and technology bias. 
For example, let 
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• a be the proportion of people in the group offered treatment who diluted; 

• T be intensity of the treatment they actually got; and 

• P be a patient-selection bias that is additive to the log odds. 

Then, 

e; = aLogit-' (Go + 1(9, - %)) + (1 - a)Logit-' (6, + p) 
where Bo, Oi, and Oi are logits of probabilities. 

Assigning Weiglits to Evidence 

A method sometimes used to "adjust" pieces of evidence for potential biases is to as- 
sign the evidence a "weight," usually between 0 and 1, where 0 causes the evidence 
to have no influence on the assessment's conclusions, and 1 causes the evidence to 
be taken at face value. While the Confidence Profile Method contains formulas to 
implement this type of adjustment, we do not recommend it for two reasons. First, 
biases cause a piece of evidence to misestimate the parameter of interest, either over- 
or underestimating it. Weights cannot simulate this basic effect of biases. The use of 
weights assumes the evidence is still estimating the parameter of interest; the only ad- 
justment it makes is to modify the precision of the estimate. The second reason is that 
there is no theoretical or evidentiary basis for estimating the appropriate weight to 
adjust for a specific bias or collection of biases, leaving the choice of a weight ar- 
bitrary. The way to avoid these problems is to model the specific effects of each bias, 
which is the approach taken by the ConHdence Profile Method. 

INDIRECT EVIDENCE 

Much of the available evidence for a technology assessment is indirect. Instead of, 
or in addition to, directly relating the technology to health or economic outcomes, 
the evidence might relate the technology to intermediate outcomes. A separate body 
of evidence must be used to relate the intermediate outcomes to health outcomes. For 
example, to draw conclusions about the effect of diet on chance of a heart attack, 
the assessor might need to combine evidence relating diet and serum cholesterol with 
additional evidence relating serum cholesterol and heart attack rates. 

The simplest case assumes that the technology affects the health outcome only 
through the intermediate outcome. (For example, the only way diet could change heart 
attack rates is through its effect on serum cholesterol.) The effect of the technology 
on the health outcome is then the product of two distributions, one relating the tech- 
nology to the intermediate outcome, and the other relating the intermediate outcome 
to the health outcome. The Confidence Profile Method also allows for "independent 
effects" and "transforming effects." The former allows for the possibility that the tech- 
nology can alter the health outcome independently of any effect on the intermediate 
outcome. The latter allows for the possibility that the predictive value of the inter- 
mediate outcome (as a predictor of the health outcome) can depend on the presence 
or absence of the technology. For example, the 5-year survival of a stage I cancer de- 
tected through screening might be different from the 5-year survival of a stage I cancer 
detected through signs or symptoms. A specific formula for analyzing indirect evi- 
dence involving dichotomous outcomes is described elsewhere (8). 
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TECHNOLOGY FAMILIES 

Often, a collection of experiments will examine several different variations of the tech- 
nology, in different combinations. For example, one experiment might compare tamox- 
ifen versus a placebo (for treating breast cancer); another might compare tamoxifen 
versus CMF; another, tamoxifen versus CMP plus radiation; a fourth, CMF plus radi- 
ation versus CMF alone; and so forth. The Confidence Profile Method calls these "tech- 
nology families." Suppose the assessor wants to compare CMF plus radiation versus 
a placebo. The approach is to use the available evidence to derive probability distribu- 
tions for the various pairs that have been directly compared. A distribution for the 
relative effects of other pairs can then be calculated by a series of convolutions. The 
concept is illustrated by calculating the difference between the test scores of Tom and 
Bill from knowledge of the differences in scores between Tom and George, and George 
and Bill. 

PROBABILITY DISTRIBUTIONS, CONFIDENCE INTERVALS, AND 
HYPOTHESIS TESTING 

The result of an assessment with the Confidence Profile Method is a joint probability 
distribution for the parameters of interest. From this, one can calculate the marginal 
probability distribution for any subset of parameters, and the probability the true value 
of any particular parameter lies within any specified interval. If the parameters are 
health or economic outcomes, the distributions can be used directly in value judg- 
ments that compare the various effects of a technology, or to compare one technology 
with another. Because the distributions describe the range of uncertainty about the 
parameters, they can be used in assessments of (and can be adjusted for) risk aversion. 
The distributions can also be used as parameters in models to calculate additional out- 
comes important to a decision. 

The probability distributions cannot be used to calculate confidence intervals in 
the classical sense, although they deliver what in many contexts is more useful infor- 
mation. A 95% confidence interval is the interval such that, if an experiment were 
repeated an extremely large number of times, the confidence intervals would contain 
the true parameter 95% of the time. Strictly speaking, this does not mean there is a 
95% chance the true value of the parameter lies within these limits for a particular 
study. Calculation of that type of information requires a probability distribution, as 
provided by the Bayesian approach. Confidence limits are often mistakingly used for 
the latter purpose. 

Probability distributions also do not test hypotheses or calculate statistical sig- 
nificance, in the classical sense. These techniques ask that the investigator specify in 
advance a hypothesis about the magnitude of the parameter to be estimated, and then 
calculate the probabilities that, if that hypothesis were true, the results of the experi- 
ment or more extreme results could be expected to occur by chance. If that probability 
is sufficiently low (traditionally 5% or lower), the results are said to be statistically 
significant. There are no theoretical limitations on the investigators' choice of the hy- 
pothesis to be tested, although the tradition is to use the "null hypothesis" of no effect. 
A statement about statistical significance, by itself, says little about the actual value 
of the parameter. 

The probability distribution uses a different approach to address the question of 
whether a technology has an effect. Most important, it can be used to calculate the 
probability that the effect of the technology is within any range the assessor specifies. 
For example, from a probability distribution an assessor can calculate the probability 
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that a treatment decreases the chance of 5-year death by, say, more than 50%, or by 
10-20%, and so forth. Because a probability distribution can be used to calculate the 
probability the actual effect lies in any interval, it can calculate the probability the 
effect is zero or "worse." When a noninformative prior is used, this probability is vir- 
tually identical to the classical p value of an experiment. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

There are two basic approaches to performing an assessment with the Confidence Profile 
Method: stepwise and integrated. The stepwise approach proceeds by defining chains, 
identifying links for each chain, identifying the evidence that applies to each link, 
deriving likelihood functions for each piece of evidence (adjusted for biases as needed), 
combining evidence for each link, calculating across links for each chain, and com- 
bining chains. The process is described elsewhere by Eddy (8). This approach corre- 
sponds to our usual way of thinking about pieces of evidence one at a time, and it 
is intuitively appealing. It also enables the assessor to appreciate the results of each 
piece of evidence separately. The example at the beginning of this article illustrates 
the stepwise approach. Software for the stepwise approach is forthcoming. 

The stepwise approach has several important limitations. Most important, it is 
applicable only when there is a single parameter of interest. It also requires that each 
piece of evidence be independent. While these conditions hold for a large proportion 
of assessment problems, there are important exceptions. For example, the same bias 
can affect several studies, or there might be indirect evidence requiring the same evi- 
dence to be used as the second link in two chains of evidence. In such cases, the ap- 
proach is to solve the system of equations that relate all the basic parameters, func- 
tional parameters, evidence and prior distributions to obtain a joint probability 
distribution for all the parameters in the model. 

Several methods can be used to solve the model. The solution methods are (a) 
maximum likelihood estimation (11), (b) exact solution (applicable only for special 
cases), (c) approximate solution by moments (generally applicable only for a single 
parameter of interest), and (d) Monte Carlo methods (11). It is also possible to derive 
a maximum likelihood solution for the parameters of the model, without the use of 
prior distributions. 

In addition to incorporating dependencies between pieces of evidence, this ap- 
proach also minimizes the requirements on the assessor to determine the appropriate 
steps required for an assessment, and it might be preferred for complicated assessment 
problems even when dependencies do not exist. It also generates a wide variety of ad- 
ditional information, such as the correlations between any two parameters. 

APPLICATIONS 

The Confidence Profile Method has been applied to analyze a variety of assessment 
problems, including the use of tissue-type plasminogen activator to treat acute myo- 
cardial infarction (6;8) and breast cancer screening (7). 

SUMMARY 

The Bayesian approach as embodied in the Confidence Profile Method has several 
features. The most notable is that it delivers a probability distribution that can be used 
directly in decisions or in models to calculate other outcomes. Second, it can handle 
a variety of experiments, outcomes, and effect measures. For example, it is possible 
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to combine evidence from a prospective RCT, a retrospective matched case-control 
study, and a cross-sectional study. Third, it can be used to transform effect measures. 
For example, the results of an experiment reported as a difference in probabilities can 
be transformed into an odds ratio or relative risk. Fourth, it allows for adjustment 
of experiments to incorporate any convictions the assessor might have about factors 
that affect a variety of biases to internal or external validity. Fifth, uncertainty about 
any parameter (e.g., an adjustment for a bias that must be estimated subjectively) can 
be described by a probability distribution, will be automatically combined with other 
sources of uncertainty according to the axioms of probability, and will be encoded 
in the final joint distributions for the parameters of interest. There is no need for a 
sensitivity analysis of these factors. Sixth, it can be used to process indirect evidence. 

The Confidence Profile Method differs from classical methods of meta-analysis 
in several ways. Most important, it enables the assessor to build a model that simul- 
taneously incorporates a variety of parameters. Evidence pertaining to any or all of 
the parameters can be incorporated. The assessor can define new parameters that are 
functions of other parameters and can derive distributions for new parameters based 
on evidence about the original parameters. In this way, conclusions can be drawn about 
parameters about which there is no direct evidence. In contrast, classical meta-analysis 
techniques are currently designed to estimate a single parameter for which there is di- 
rect evidence. Second, by including prior distributions for the parameters, the method 
provides a formal technique for incorporating targeted subjective judgments (e.g., "clin- 
ical judgment") in an assessment. Third, the method includes a variety of models for 
adjusting evidence for biases. With rare exceptions, classical techniques take all pieces 
of evidence at face value. Finally, the Confidence Profile Method is an integrated system 
permitting calculation of a joint probability distribution function for all the parameters 
in the model. From this can be calculated marginal distributions for any subset of 
parameters, and a covariance matrix. The latter is useful for determining where addi- 
tional research would be most helpful. 

NOTES 

' The term "health outcome" is used to describe an outcome of a disease or injury that af- 
fects a person's length or quality of life. Examples are life and death, pain, anxiety, disability, 
and disfigurement. 

^ Intermediate outcomes are biological changes caused by the illness or treatment that cannot 
be directly experienced by the patient. Examples are serum cholesterol, intraocular pressure, 
diameter of an artery, degree of tissue perfusion shown by radioactive dye uptake, and EKG 
pattern. 

^ The word "experiment" will be used in a general sense to describe any empirical evidence 
gathered with an explicit design. It will be used interchangeably with "study" and "piece of 
evidence." 

* This assumes the results of the two experiments are conditionally independent. If not, the 
likelihood function for the second experiment must be conditional on the results of the first 
experiment (i.e., L(X2\Q,X). 

^ The inverse of the precision matrix is the classical covariance matrbc of the estimates of 3/. 
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